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able to secure an immense area of agricultural land, a food-
base unapproachable from the north, and far removed from
the western frontier. (It is interesting to compare the great
value to Russia of the recently developed agricultural and
industrial bases of Siberia in the present war.)
However, Russia had to consolidate her position in the
west before she could commence to conquer the more distant
lands to the east, and the next movement of the Slavs was
down the valley of the Volga. Between the middle Volga
and the Caspian Sea lived Tartar peoples., under the rule of
the Khans of Kazan and Astrakhan. Their lands were seized,
as well as the lands of the middle Don, during the sixteenth
century, thus opening the way towards the Black Sea and
the Caspian.
In the sixteenth century Prince Ivan of Moscow, or Ivan
the Terrible, as he was popularly called, was able to proclaim
himself "Tsar of all the Russias." The Moscow principality
had extended along the rivers, to north and to south, over
coniferous forest lands and steppe, and now formed the centre
of the new Russian State. The Tartar yoke had been finally
broken, and the unity of the Russian principalities achieved.
Russia now emerged as a definite nation-state. Eventually
Russian serfs were driven to the rich black earth lands in
the south to farm them and sow wheat.1 The steppe became
the granary of Russia, and the Volga was the highway along
which the grain was 'carried from the south to the north..
The Volga, an early trade route and highway for grain
transport, became a vital factor in the geography of Russia.
The importance of the Volga in Russian history is reflected
in the songs and folklore of the country. Many are the songs
and stories about this great river, which have been handed
down from generation to generation. " Mother Moscow" and
1 Tartar invasions of the Ukraine during the thirteenth century com-
pelled large numbers of Ukrainians to flee into Central Russia, where the
inauguration of the system of large-scale private ownership of land during
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries rapidly reduced the peasants to
serfdom. Many serfs escaped to the 'freelands' of the south and east and
founded independent Cossack communities in the Dnieper, Don, Ural, and
Siberian valleys.